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CURRENT COMMERCIAL TREATY AIMS 


By HENRIK RAMSAY, Ph. D. 


Managing Director of the Finland Steamship Company, Limited, 
President of the Helsingfors Chamber of Commerce 


Sh. system of commercial treaties concluded for long periods that afforded 
stable and favourable conditions for international commerce in the 
palmy days of the world’s trade, was destroyed by the Great War. In vain 
have efforts been made since to weave a similar network of treaties, intended 
to hold good for several decades and to grant everyone the greatest possible 
measure of favour. At the World Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927 
it was resolved, indeed, that the time had come to return to long-term treaties 
and the unrestricted application of the classic most-favoured nation clause, 
but the course of events has put this resolution — as well as the insistence 
on the removal of tariff barriers and most of the other proposals of the con- 
ference — out of court. Customs barriers have been raised and extended Suen, wit 
at an ever increasing pace, and treaties aspire less than ever before to a lasting opr wn My 
regulation of trade relations. And while treaty policy formerly aimed at ome Ge wie: 
determining the formal conditions of trade between two states, negotiations deni with the ge- 
are now often concerned to a great extent with the purchase or sale of certain of teat ‘teteeen 
quantities of goods by such nations. States do not figure as two parties regul- ts often 9, matter 
ating their trade relations, but rather as two large business houses. Negotia-sale of definite 
tions are no longer concerned exclusively with abstract ideas, but in a ——e 
ot lower degree with concrete quantities of goods. 

The system of the 1890’s was based on the idea of world trade and it 
was thought safe to assume that an equilibrium in trade was achieved, 
although it proceeded along paths that might prove complicated and along 
which a balance was not attained by direct exchange, but by a long series 
of commercial transactions between a number of countries. Now the wish 
is to see the position much simplified, and trade between two states is isol- 
ated and the object aimed at is that a country A should buy from a country 


B as much as the country A may sell to the country B. Of Finland’s imports 
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in 1932 28.6% came from Germany, while only 8.3% of our exports found 
a market in that country. In accordance with the generally accepted opinion 
indicated above, this state of affairs should be rectified, as also the circum- 
stance that we ship 46.8% of our exports to Great Britain, but only take 18.3% 
of our imports from there. 


It is now often | This simple manner of stating the problem may appear justified, though 


iemanded that a : ae : ° 
foreign country to a limited extent. Just as a private business is inclined to purchase the articles 


should bu : ° 
much from “one 3 sit requires from a firm that is a buyer of its products, a nation may also endea- 


own country — : : . . 
may sell. The de- VOUT tO import such commodities as are not available in its own territory, 


mand may be jus- 


tified, but only i¢ffom the country that has become a natural buyer of its articles of export. 


the conditions eos . : 
not less favour. But the conditions of such an object — directed towards the development 


gg ig of mutual trade — nevertheless always remains the same as in private business, 
other sources: viz.: that the price is not less favourable than in purchasing from other sour- 
ces. It is impossible to force imports in a certain direction, however desirable 
from a general point of view, if price and conditions prove disadvantageous. 
A treaty policy that overlooks this self-evident truth, would hardly be able 

to afford advantages of lasting value. 

In setting the value of exports against the value of imports in this way 
and in putting forward the demand that purchases from a country should 
as nearly as possible correspond to sales to that country, the circumstance 
has so far invariably been overlooked that an appreciable portion of imports 
is ruled by stronger dictates than human beings can prescribe. In many 
cases nature dictates, whence purchases have to be made. You cannot »pick 
roses, where no roses grow». Tropical fruit has to be brought from the count- 
ries of the Mediterranean or California, wheat cannot be obtained from 

In this endeavour the industrial countries of Europe and so forth. The most typical example 


to establish the 


proportion of im- of such »tied» imports, however, is coffee. This commodity is only sup- 
pors in accordance 


with the size of p]j i inci > bv j - ‘ 
wee ee, ize (of plied by a few countries, principally by Brazil. Irrespective of the quantity 


a Deel buys from Finland, for instance, and irrespective of other conditions 


country of pur- of trade policy, Finland is obliged to cover its requirements in coffee by 
chase cannot al- 


s be chos y = 
= > som importing from Brazil. The value of imports represented by the purch 


tain commodity ases of coffee should therefore not be included, when trying to 
cannot be obtain- . A . a 
ed everywhere. balance trade with other countries, and in general all such comparisons 
of imports and exports suffer from the mistake that the circumstance is entirely 
overlooked that it is simply impossible to alter the direction of an appreciable 
part of a country’s imports, in spite of all commercial policy. 
In addition to these imports that are tied by the natural conditions of 


production, trade conditioned by geographical circumstances between count- 
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ries bordering on each other, must also be taken into account. In this re- Geographical posi- 


tion, traditions 


spect, too, it must be admitted that a certain part of the imports cannot betrans- and other special 


circumstances also 


ferred to any third party, however desirable it might be. The figures that samaine tate 
indicate the extent of such trade between neighbouring states, dependent some part ot 
on natural position and often, too, on tradition, should also be deducted — 
from the total amount of imports before proceeding to calculate the percenta- 
ges, which are to be employed in discussing commercial policy. 

What I want to emphasize is that in the case of every country a consid- 
erable part of the imports is bound by nature. This part of the imports is 
to a large extent independent of commercial treaties, and the current re- 
presented by such tied classes of goods, cannot be diverted by any interference. 
There is, of course, a difference in degree and there are goods, in the case of 
which one is tied to one country, and goods, in the case of which this natural 
bond extends to two, three or more countries. In the latter case commercial 
policy can influence the choice between these countries, but the possibilities Tue part of im- 
of choice are limited and the choice is not free. But it is only by first deduc- tied poptd co 
ting the value of the tied imports from the total imports that the figure is cannot te ot 
obtained that is the measure of the extent of the market available for all. mercial policy, is 
Such a calculation, however, demands careful and detailed investigation before ae cae ot Fin. 
any result can be obtained. We should, however, not be too far wrong in ge a ont 
assuming, for instance in regard to Finland, that of the value of imports 
for 1932, 3,502 million marks, at least a quarter or about goo millions repre- 
sents the value of »tied» goods and that consequently a figure of about 2,600 
millions is the measure of the greatest extent of the market that can be affected 


by measures of commercial policy. 


The reason, why statistical figures and the fluctuations in the value of 
imports and exports are watched more closely than formerly, is, of course, 
the depression and the reduced turnover in trade. On all hands efforts are 
being made to preserve the market gained and to gain a footing in new selling 
spheres. These efforts react directly on treaty tactics. The problem of unem- 
ployment and the attempts of states to secure a greater measure of selfsupport 
also exercise a distinct influence. Commercial policy is directed towards 
preserving and affording employment within a country’s own borders, 
partly by excluding foreign competition, and partly by trying to secure a 
safe market for certain classes of goods by concluding agreements between 
states. The influence of the tendency towards selfsupport is not less evident 
in agricultural produce than in other spheres. One country after another 
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is trying to ensure the livelihood of its own agricultural population, and 
in commercial policy the consequence has been the introduction in many 
It is the depres- ‘ P oe . 
sion — with its places of contingents for imports, the quantities allowed to be sold by 


unemployment 


and reduced turn- Other countries being limited and each of them being permitted a fixed quota. 


over in trade — 


and the efforts of Examples are provided, for instance, by Germany that has fixed contingents 
states at selfsup- 


port that have set for its butter imports, and Great Britain that has fixed the quantities of bacon, 
treaty negotiations Which it is prepared to receive from each of the bacon producing states. 

win The commercial policy of our day is characterised by measures, intended 

to remedy temporary difficulties, following each other in rapid succession, 

conditions — I need scarcely point out — are far from stable and policies 

are directed towards overcoming the difficulties of the moment and by no 

means show signs of taking a long view. Treaty negotiations, as I have 

mentioned, concentrate on removing obstacles that have arisen by chance, 

they deal with quantities of goods and import quotas. Questions of this 

nature have come into the foreground. However, the main principle of 

former times, the most-favoured nation principle, has not been abandoned 

The present-day entirely. It has been pushed into the background, it is true, but it has remained 


methods of com- 


mercial policy aim predominant, provided classes of goods are not affected that are of interest 


at removing tem- 


porary obstacles;at the moment. »This principle», Mr Walter Runciman, the President of 
the main principle 


of former times, the Board of Trade, said recently in the House of Commons, »has very great 
the most-favoured 


nation principle, advantages. For a country with such extensive interests as ours, it cannot 
predominates, 


however, in regard be easily abandoned.» Mr Runciman, who is not a believer in the most- 
to goods that are ‘ P ‘ ‘: 
not of interest for favoured nation clause under all circumstances, pointed out, besides, that 


the moment, ‘ . ose ° 
its application facilitates the work of business men to a great extent. 


It is risky at the present time, when conditions and opinions change almost 
daily, to describe current commercial treaty policy in a few words. The cir- 
cumstances I have indicated may, perhaps, give an idea of the present tenden- 
cies. Perhaps I might venture to compare the policy of the present day to 
the building of a toad, the most-favoured nation clause representing a rather 
overgrown path, which nevertheless indicates the main direction, while 
attempts are made with all kinds of temporary constructions of a modern 


nature to circumvent the obstacles with which the storms of the depression 
have encumbered the old path. 


In conclusion I will devote a few words to the position of Finland, though 
[ must state expressly that the following statements refer to the position viewed 
as a whole, setting aside the detailed questions, of which the number is ever 
so great. In the first place it should be recalled in passing that one difficulty 
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that formerly left its mark on our commercial treaty policy, no longer exists, 
the abolition of the law of prohibition having untied our hands in many 


respects. Our exports are based in a very great measure on the utilisation The position of 
. Finland in regard 
of the natural resources of the country. The manufacture of woodgoods to commercial po- 
‘ . en x . licy is good on 
provides close on 90% of our exports, and it would be difficult to imagine the whole. The 
° ° . greater part of ex- 

that the industrial states of Western Europe that possess no forests of their ports consists of 
: : : ° ° ° raw materials and 

own, could do without the products of the Finnish woodworking industries. semi-produets that 
‘ . ‘ ‘ . are required by the 

I have dealt with this question on a former occasion — in the Journal of the industrial count- 
° : : ° . ries of Western 
Economic Society for 1923 — and it has been confirmed by Mr Gunnar Kihl- Europe; agricuitu- 
° ° ° ° ° P ral produce and 

man, who wrote in the same journal for 1926 in his article »About Finland’s nigniy refined in- 
. ‘ . a . dustrial products 
commercial treaty policy»: »We are in a very favourable position in regard are exported com- 
' paratively _ little 

to our exported goods; to an extremely large extent, about 75%, they con- and represent an 
. ° ° ° ° ° P ‘ insignificant part 
sist of raw materials; highly refined industrial products, in regard to which of the consump- 
tion in the im- 


protective duties could be demanded abroad, are manufactured on a small porting countries. 
scale.» 

The other main class, which represents about 10% of our exports, is com- 
posed of agricultural produce. Their exportation, as already stated, encoun- 
ters obstacles at present in some cases. But although this class of exports is 
of great importance to us, Finland’s sales of butter, cheese, bacon or eggs 
constitute an insignificant proportion of the total imports of the consuming 
countries and this circumstance should afford us security in this respect, too. 

The regulation of our foreign trade may, however, encounter temporary 
obstacles, caused by the tendencies of the moment, but on the whole Finland 
appears to have good prospects of emerging successfully from the eddies 
stirred up by present-day commercial policy. 
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THE FINNISH COTTON INDUSTRY | 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Jk cotton industry that was at first confined almost entirely to Great 
Britain, spread in the course of a century to almost all other countries, 
although Great Britain still easily takes the lead. The removal of this 
industry closer to its sales markets began very early as far as Finland was 
Already over 199 Concerned. Even during the time of Swedish dominion cotton yarn was 


years ago the ma- 
nufacture of cotton 


ceo iitinme spun to some extent: during some of the first years of the 1820’s approxim- 


land. 


brought to Finland to be woven and from the very beginning it was also 


ately 30,000 kg of raw cotton were brought into the country annually. The 
manufacture of cotton cloth from imported yearn spread from the ports 
to the interior of the country. Finnish cotton cloth was already well known 
| early in the century as a product of home industry: in a proclamation in 1811 
| it is specially mentioned among those Finnish goods that could be imported 
HM into Russia free of duty. And even when this manufacture had begun to 
| develop here into a factory trade, it was for a long time also carried on as 
a home industry — even for sale in distant places. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the weaving of cotton cloth, especially in Turku (Abo) and 
[ its surroundings and in the Pori (Bj6rneborg) district and some parishes on 
the Nyland coast, was on such a scale that some tens of thousands of yards 
in. The Finnish home- Were delivered annually to Petersburg and Reval — in the parishes of Sibbo 
i soon heomen oon aan Borga alone 20,000 yards were woven annually, the greater part of which 


known and was 


still sold in the Was delivered to Russia. In this way the Finnish home industry in this sphere 
im middle of the 19th : : 

century to a great fetained the same features that characterised the actual trade of the cotton 
i extent abroad. 


mills: it was from the first to a large extent an exporting industry. 


‘ab The conditions for the Finnish cotton industry were favourable from 
the start: active support by the Government — the Emperor Alexander I 
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and the Governor-General F. Steinheil — and a supply of excellent English 
experts. And when the manager of the Imperial factories in Kolppana in 
Ingria, the Scotsman James Finlayson, obtained an Imperial charter in 1820 
for a mill that was to be built in Tampere (Tammerfors), he was granted at 
the same time free land for the mill and free use of the rapids, a State loan 
free of interest and the right of importing foreign machinery, building and 
working materials (and for 10 years also raw cotton) free of duty. It is sig- 
nificant, by the way, that at that time it was strictly prohibited to export fre ee tne 


first actual cotton 

textile machinery from Great Britain: Finlayson therefore constructed his "tne “pintayson 
machinery in his own machine shop in Tampere (Tammerfors). In 1828" |; {30s back 
the carding and spinning machinery was started and in 1831 Finlayson was 
selling factory made cotton yarn all over Finland and from 1833 to Petersburg, 
whither it was carted from the mill by his own carters. Two years later Fin- 
layson sold his mill to a company consisting of two men from the Baltic pro- 
vinces, the Emperor’s personal physician G. A. Rauch and C. S. Nottbeck, 
a merchant from Reval. Then rapid and splendid industrial progress began, 
and from that date the history of the Finnish cotton industry is to a consid- 
erable extent the history of Finlayson’s mill and of the Nottbeck family. In 
1837 an imposing factory building of 6 storeys was already completed and in 
1840 a large plant, constructed in Finland, under the management of John i tas 
Barker, an Englishman, was set going: 2,900 spindles and 50 looms. In 1845 a 
the number of spindles already amounted to close on 9,000 and the number =e b Sass 
of looms to over 200. The mill sold about five-sixths of its output to Russia: a. 2m 
consequently it was a fairly pure exporting industry. It was thus in a way in put exceeded the 
advance of its time, for the home market was not yet able to provide sufficient quirements consid: 
opportunities of disposing of the output of a large mill. In Finland it sold ea 
almost exclusively yarn for the home industry. Like our metal industry, 
therefore, the cotton industry developed into the large industry that it is at 
present, thanks to the Russian market. 

Very soon the Finlayson mill encountered local competitors. John Bar- 
ker, referred to above, established a mill in Turku (Abo) in 1843, though 
up to the beginning of the 1890’s it only consisted of a spinning mill. The ™,* short time 


between 1843 
well known industrialist Axel Wilhelm Wahren founded a mill in Forssa scope three 


new cotton mills 
in 1847 in company with two business men from Helsinki (Helsingfors), work were founded: in 
‘ - ri 2 " ‘ Turku, Forssa and 
being started in 1849 with 12 carding machines and 2,240 spindles. In 1854 Vasa. 
Wahren founded a cotton weaving mill, also in Forssa, for which machinery 
was delivered during the war to Umea and thence by horses via Kvarken 


and Vasa. In 1859 it was combined with the spinning mill and thus formed 
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S334, the Forssa company, at present the second largest cotton mill in Finland. 
In 1856 A. A. Levon, a merchant, established the northernmost cotton mill 
in the world, which had 5,000 spindles at work in 1859, on Brando in his 
native town Vasa. In 1868 a weaving mill with 55 looms was completed. 


As raw cotton was free of duty according to the Customs tariff of 1869 
— which remained in force for half a century in its main features — while 


The cotton indus- 


tty had. for a finished products enjoyed comparatively high protection, the Finnish industry 
long time compa- 


atively good me. developed rapidly. Up to 1886 Finland had the right of exporting cotton 
eon es anitreig Products to Russia free of duty up to 50,000 poods (slightly over 800,000 kg) 
policy. annually: for many years surplus exports of 50 per cent were even allowed. 
Russian cotton products could, indeed, be imported into Finland free of 
duty, too, even without any restrictions, but in any case Finland was probably 
the gainer by this exchange. Printed cottons were principally imported 
from Russia, but in this sphere, too, local industry began to compete, when 
the mill in Forssa secured cotton printing machinery and this department 

was afterwards specially developed. 

During the last couple of decades of the century the Finnish cotton 
industry developed from an exporting industry into a branch of industry 
supplying the home market. The inimical change in Russia’s Customs policy 

ver towards Finland was no longer able to impede the development of the cot- 
| ton industry, because simultaneously the great transition in agriculture from 
a system of barter to commerce created opportunities for larger sales of 

factory-made cloth. The extraordinarily low prices of raw materials current 

at that time provided an additional stimulus for the cotton industry during 

Pr the last years of the century. During this period two more cotton mills 
were established, so that their number amounted — and still amounts — 

to six. The Lapinniemi mill (Tampereen Puuvillateollisuus O. Y.) was 

Towards the end founded in 1898 by Arthur Sommer, formerly Finlayson’s manager; in the 


nh of last century the 


purchasing power Same year the Pori (Bjérneborg) cotton mill was established, to which a 
in the country had 


grown —_consid- COtton printing mill was added a few years ago, so that at present two of the 
t erably, and two _., - s an ‘ ‘ 
i new mills were Finnish cotton mills possess such printing plants. It was possible to equip 


ie started: a second ‘ P P : eas : : 
one in Tampere the Lapinniemi and Pori (Bjérneborg) mills from the start with the most 


and one in Pori. a 
up-to-date machinery and apparatus owing to their being much younger 
than the others. However, the other mills have also extended their buildings 
| and renovated their machinery in the course of the years — Finlayson, for 
mii instance, employed about a hundred million marks for that purpose during 


the boom after the Great War, Forssa about seventy millions. 
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Not even the years of bad harvests that occurred at the beginning of 
the present century, were able to impede the development of this, the most 
important Finnish textile industry, to any great extent during the time, when 
it was changing from being an exporting industry to an industry supplying 
the home market. The following figures of production illustrate this progress. 


Year Mill. mks. 

. In the course of 
1885 9.8 thirty years before 
1890 14.5 the war the value 
I 895 I 6.3 . _ production 

of the cotton mills 

1900 1 8.7 was raised almost 
190§ 25 6 fourfold. 
1910 32.4 
1913 35-7 


The increase is proportionately much larger than in the linen industry, 
the production of which grew during the same period from 2.3 million 
marks to 4.0 millions. The woollen industry was still so insignificant in 
1885, 1.5 million marks, that its production in 1913, 17.7 million marks, 
represents proportionately a many times larger development. Nevertheless, 
the output of the cotton industry at the outbreak of the Great War — as at 
present — was approxiamtely twice as large as that of the woollen mills, 
the number of which is, however, treble the number of the cotton mills. 
The comparatively large size of the mills and their small number provided 
suitable conditions for cooperation, and at the beginning of this century 
the Association of Cotton Mills was formed with the object of making prices at the beginning 
and selling terms more uniform and for other joint interests. The following the Aneosietion a 
acted as chairmen of the Association: from 1903 to 1909 and from 1921 to a to oe 
1932 Baron K. E. Palmén and from 1$10 to 1920 Senator Lennart Gripenberg. yyy 


a 5 : ry ‘ . terests of the mills; 
Since ceasing to compete in price the mills have been competing more and since then compe- 


. . : . P tition does not 
more in quality. In Finland raw materials are generally used of higher — affect prices, but 

° ° ° quality. 
and dearer — quality than in most other countries, and the processes of 


manufacture are so careful that Finnish cotton cloth has in many cases been 
proved by the Government Laboratory to be over 50 per cent more durable 
than similar foreign cloth. The application and development of the principle 
of high quality has created possibilities during the century of the Finnish 
cotton industry’s existence of exporting its products: in Estonia, for 
instance, »Soome riide» has long enjoyed a special reputation, though no 
more can be sold there on account of the prohibitive duty. 

The Great War occasioned much trouble for the Finnish cotton in- 
dustry, as it is based entirely on foreign raw materials. Great Britain, it is 
true, granted the necessary licences, but Sweden raised difficulties until in 
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19334 the autumn of 1915 it prohibited the transit trade altogether, and thereupon 


As the cotton in- 


dustry of Finland the traffic was directed via Kirkends in Norway and through Lappland. The 


is based on im- sie ‘ . ° ° 
ported raw mate- supply of cotton was even more difficult with Russian »narjads» or licences 


f War" canst i from Turkestan until these, too, ceased. It was only in the autumn of 1918 
that the Finnish mills began to obtain raw materials, in the first instance 

‘ parcels that had remained in Norway and Sweden. The fluctuations in price 
and foreign exchange during the war make it impossible to form an idea of 

ie the development of manufacture during that time; it is illustrated better 


“ by the quantities of raw materials used by the cotton mills, which were as 


follows: 

Year Mill. kg. 

| 1913 7:9 
1914 33% 
1915 6.7 
1916 8.8 
1917 7.0 
1918 1.9 


It is significant that during the last year the woollen mills worked under 
more favourable conditions, as they had over 2.5 millién kg of raw materials 
at their disposal. 

oe ee After the war the industry experienced very good times at first. Stocks 
immediately after were exhausted, the demand for goods was enormous, imports were still 


j i the war the posi- ‘ — 
si tion of the cotton paralysed. But soon the cotton industry entered a wave trough in its develop- 


industry improved . i : 

temporarily. ment out of which it has not yet succeeded in emerging. The rapid progress 
of the cotton trade in the large countries outside Europe restricted exports 
from Europe in a great measure, and when subsequently several European 
countries began to protect their home markets by means of higher and higher 
duties, the struggle for the remaining market, including Finland, grew severer. 
To obviate a collapse the cotton mills in Lancashire had to resort to selling 
ti; ' off and to getting rid of old stocks at low prices. When the protective duties 
* | in Finland, which were reduced by the fall of the mark, were lowered still 
ah more in 1924, the share of imports in the consumption increased in 1925— 
i | 1928 from 1/, to '/;. Fortunately business conditions were good at the time, 
eb ete the so that the local net sales of the Finnish cotton mills increased to some extent, 
pate ans tt though incomparably less than imports. For the reasons already mentioned 
the exports of Finnish cotton goods could also not be developed, although 
they continued on a modest scale, e. g., to Sweden, Norway; Denmark and 

Latvia and to such a distant country as Egypt. 
jl In 1928 the »load» of the Finnish cotton mills was 88 per cent of their 


normal working capacity and then already, when the mills’ stocks of cloth 
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began to increase to a great extent, it was necessary to stop the machines 
. ° ° o* Higher duties 
and adopt a shorter working week. During the succeeding years the position since the begiv- 
.  . ‘ ning of 1930 have 
grew still worse and the approaching crisis would certainly have had a very again improved 


. . : . ° th ptitive 
devastating effect on the textile industry of the country, if the higher rates power of the mills 

. . . . to some extent. 
of duty introduced at the beginning of 1930 had not at any rate restrained 


foreign dumping sales, although they were not able to increase consumption. 


The efforts at rationalisation that were put forward at that time in Europe 
and were partly accomplished — e.g., in Lancashire — were appreciated 
in Finland, too, and in 1930 the cotton mills appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr R. Ryti, the Governor of the Bank of Finland, to 
examine the. possibility of amalgamation into one company. It must be admit- a, 
ted that there were some circumstances in favour of this. The number of = 
mills is only six and they are all comparatively large and complete. As the ly investigated. 
output is very varied in Finland, including, in addition to weaving and fishing 
yarn and sewing cotton, a very complete assortment of cloth for underwear 
and wearing apparel, household cloth, furniture coverings and cloth for tech- 
nical purposes, and as there is no division of work among the mills, excepting 
a few specialities, considerable savings could be expected by amalgamating 
the Finnish cotton mills. Not only different kinds of products, but also the 
different stages of manufacture might have been divided to some extent 
among the various mills. In Lancashire, for instance, cotton spinning, weaving 
and finishing, bleaching and dyeing and printing have been specialised 
to a great extent in different mills and companies — a specialising, for which, py an amalgama- 


: : tion the division 
indeed, England’s extensive markets both at home and abroad afford a of work could be 


much wider field than the limited market that is accessible to Finland. In could be reduced. 
any case, however, the division of work could be carried out many times 
better in six mills than in each mill separately. Besides, an amalgamation 
would entail a very great saving by concentrating and restricting selling 
costs. The idea of a merger had to be abandoned on this occasion, it is true, 
but it was accomplished partially a few years later: since the beginning of | siiaiiie 
this year the Sales Office of the Cotton Mills has been in existence, which > a ll Roa 
manages the whole of the local sales of five mills — of all except the Pori been centralised. 
(Bjérneborg) mill. 

At all events the Committee referred to made a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the position of the Finnish cotton trade and its possibilities of amalga- 
mating with the help of local and foreign experts. Incidentally the calculation 


of the capital invested is of interest, amounting, after deducting indebtedness 
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9334 to 1,274.5 million marks. Of this capital the total net profits of the companies 
for 1928 represented 3 per cent fairly evenly. The nominal capital is still, 














‘The capital invest- z . . 
ed = — — apart from a few increases, to a considerable extent in »old marks» for: Fin- 
Indus 0 1e 


country amounts Jayson 96, Forssa 72, Pori (BjG6rneborg) 48, Lapinniemi 48, Vasa 40 and Barker 


to over 1,000 mil- 


tion marks accord- only 18 million marks or altogether 322 millions. 
ing to a recent 


valuation. The following figures taken from the industrial statistics for 1931 illustrate 
the position of the Finnish cotton industry in the whole industry of the 
country: 
Cotton All 
Workpeople: industry — industries 
male 1 637 79 553 
female s 787 50 026 
total 7 394 129 §79 
Other employees 199 It 831 
Power of mill machinery HP 22 639 590 715 
Workmen’s wages mill. mks. . Jo I 485 
Value of raw materials » » 131 4 761 
Gross value of manufacture » » 336 9 249 


In examining these figures one is struck by the large number of female 


The cotton in- WOtkpeople in the cotton industry in proportion to the number of male 
dustry represents ° . 
about 4% of the hands, a proportion that also causes the wages pet workman to be slightly 
value of production ee a 
and about 6% lower than in industry as a whole. This is partly due, too, to the value of 
of the number of : . . . ° 

\, | workmen in all production per workman being considerably lower in the cotton industry 


industries. ° ° ° . 
ae than in other branches of industry. It should be noted, besides, that it has 
been necessary in the cotton industry, owing to the existing depression, to 
adopt a shorter working week, which has, of course, tended to reduce the 
average annual wages to some extent. Further, the high degree of manu- 
4 facture is very remarkable, the increase in value through manufacture in 
percentage of the value of raw materials, in the Finnish cotton industry: 
156 per cent against 94 per cent in the case of industry as a whole. The lar- 
ger number of workmen in the cotton industry than in all industries is con- 
nected with this especially in proportion to the value of raw materials, but 
The increase in . : 
value represented — aS already stated — also to some extent in relation to the degree of manu- 
by the manufac- 
: ture of the cotton facture. 
é industry , is consid- 
¥ bl , 1 ; . - . . 
proportion to the Lhe welfare work of the cotton mills for their workpeople, housing and 
value of te- oe . . : 
rials than in other Other benefits in kind and the general social care have been exemplary in the 
industri ‘ ° °. e ° ° — 
mivverage, . Hundred years’ history of this industry and represent considerable »invisible 
supplementary wages»; it would be well worth while to examine them more 


‘on closely. 
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The history of the Finnish cotton industry shows healthy development 
and points to a bright future that may, however, be clouded to some extent 
by the danger of unhealthy foreign competition that has made its appearance 
during these abnormal times. 


Production and imports of cotton goods 


(The striped uprights refer to imports into Finlaud, the black uprights to local production) 








1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
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A GLANCE AT THE FIRST QUARTER 


\ X Yith regard to the general economic position in Finland it may be said 


that the prospects at the moment do not appear particularly unfavour- 
able. The tone of the money market is easy, the course of industrial pro- 
bat duction and commodity sales has been fairly satisfactory during the past 
Economic progress E SpA 
in Finland has quarter, also foreign trade. The problems that present the greatest difficulty 
been satisfactory ji ss , 
on the whole. at the present moment are remedies for agricultural production, the urban 
real estate market and the balancing of the income and expenditure of the 
State and communes. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The accumulation of capital in the Joint 
Stock banks began to increase again during the quarter. Deposits grew by 
124 million marks, current accounts by 54 millions and correspondents’ credit 
balances by 193 millions, a total of 371 million marks. The initial months 
of the year, when interest and dividends fall due, usually provide larger 
deposits in the Joint Stock banks, but the increase during the first quarter 
has not been as large as this year since 1928. This increase in deposits has 
not been absorbed by the business world. At the same time, it is true, loans 


imoreved bank 20d correspondents’ debit balances grew appreciably, but bills and advances 


deposits have in- $ ; ; $ $ 
crmeed, by 465 0M Cash credit fell off simultaneously, so that the total credits granted did not 


million marks, the ; Wi ; 
foreign balances !2Crease by more than 8 millions. The excess of credits was thus reduced by 


OF Oe nitions. 303 million marks to only 704 millions, the lowest figure for a long sequence 
of years that represents less than half of the banks’ own funds, 1,546 mil- 
lion marks. As the increase in deposits was not employed for granting credits, 
it was possible to reduce rediscounted bills by 205 million marks, foreign 
balances grew by 30 millions, holdings of stocks and shares by 33 millions 


and cash by 57 millions. The position has thus become more liquid. 





Inland bills of Joint Stock banks Excess of credits in Joint Stock banks Credits of Bank of Finland 
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Confirmation of the money market having grown easier is provided by 
the lowering of the lowest discount rate of the Bank of Finland on February 
ist from 63/, to 6%. The foreign balances of the Bank improved during 
the quarter by 370 million marks, while credits were reduced by 224 millions. 

Foreign exchange was quiet up to the middle of April, when the dollar eiiiaciaiaiai 
began to give way. The Finnish mark followed sterling during the whole have ee down- 
quarter and improved with the latter from 3 to 4% in relation, for instance, 


to the dollar and the Swedish crown. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign trade has again become livelier during Foreign trade has 


again increased 
the last few months. Thus the volume of imports (the level in 1926— 100) during the last few 


months, in the 
increased during the first quarter of this year to 86 from 85 in the previous case of imports 


mostly as regards 
quarter and 64 during the first quarter of 1932, while the volume of exports goods for produc- 


gtew at the same time to 201 from 113 and 181 respectively. wii 
Compared with the first quarter of 1932 the prices of imports were rather 

lower during the corresponding period this year, but the total value of imports 

nevertheless increased to 662 million marks for the first quarter from 506 

millions last year. The greater part of the increase refers to goods for pro- 

ductive purposes: 57 millions to various kinds of raw materials and 40 millions 

to machinery and apparatus, half of this for paper and pulp mill machinery. 

The increase in goods for consumption amounted to 59 million marks, an 


almost exclusively for foodstuffs, imports of which during the first quarter Perienced fresh 
and considerable 

of 1932, it will be remembered, were abnormally small on account of the higher oe a 
rates of duty introduced shortly before. level of prices in 
ss : the course of a 

For exported goods the fall in prices was considerably greater and in year has reduced 

P : : - : : the value of ex- 
spite of the considerable increase in quantity the total value of exports during Ports for the quar- 
ter by 100 million 

the first quarter of this year was only 785 million marks compared with 800 — oe Been 
millions during the corresponding time last year. Paper and pulp were export- 20 millions. 
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ed this year to a value of 458 million marks or 2 millions more than last 
year, while timber exports amounted to 128 millions unchanged. In agricul- 
tural produce a drop from 140 to 108 million marks has to be recorded as 
a consequence of a severe fall in prices. 
The balance of trade for the first quarter wound up with a surplus of exports 
i of 123 million marks, which is worse than a year ago, indeed, but better than 
The balance of : : : 
trade  continuesaS a tule for these months, for formerly the first quarter almost invariably 


good , though worse ‘ ‘ 
than'a year ago. provided a surplus of imports, even when the balance of trade was best. 


INDUSTRY. A continued increase in production can be recorded. The 
quantity index for the quarter is calculated at 95 (the 1926 level -— 100) for 
local industry and 110 for the exporting industries. A year ago the correspond- 
ing figures were only 80 and 105. However, the fall in prices has also con- 
tinued and has forced down the monetary value of production partly even 
below last year’s level. The Unitas index, which is based on the value of out- 
put, pursued the following course: 


Index of industrial production during the first quarter; 
converted quarterly figures for 1926 100 


aie Local Exporting Total 
industry industries industry 
Industrial produc- 1929 112 103 108 
i tion increased con- 

I siderably in quan- — 98 98 98 
tity, less in value. 1931 80 76 78 
1932 75 80 78 
1933 87 77 83 


The total value of production has thus been considerably larger so far this 

year than during the corresponding period in the two previous years. The 

. increase is exclusively due to /ocal industry that has had a powerful stimulus 
4 in the appreciable protection afforded by the rates of exchange. The works 


: in this sphere record in almost all cases higher manufacturing figures this 
Most branches of , 


" local industry areyear than during the first quarter of last year. The greatest increase has 
this year able to 


a occurred in general in the metal trade (30%), and there has been a consider- 
y higher figures in 


value than lastable increase both in the leather trade and the building materials and food- 
Soll year in spite of 


. the fall in prices. stuffs trades (10—20%), but a smaller one in the textile trade (5%). — In 





New life assurance policies Number of protested bills Number of bankruptcies 
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general reports of increased demand have been received from local industry, 
but competition on account of the prolonged shortage of work has forced 
prices down and there is a distinct tendency towards longer terms of payment. 
The exporting industries continue to be impeded by import restrictions 

? a a é ¢ The output of the 

and a fall in prices in foreign markets, and although the output has grown, exporting indus. 


tries has increased 


the total sales value of production has decreased to some extent. in quantity, but 
the fall in prices 


Certain signs point to the sawmills have so far been the branch of indusrtry bss, been even 
that has suffered most, beginning to work their way up out of the deep trough 
of the last few years. Sales forshipment this season amounted at the end of March 
to 370,000 stds against 185,000 and 175,000 in the preceding years and the 
quantity sawn during the quarter is estimated at about 240,000 stds this year 
compared with 220,000 last year. A similar increase may be expected for the 
succeeding quarters, so that the annual production should exceed last year’s by 
approximately 10%. — Prices have remained steady since the opening of mie 
the shipping season, but leave much to be desired, of course, with regard to _ little brighter. 
their level. 
In the case of the other woodworking industries the quantities produced 
have been growing slightly. Thus — in comparison with the first quarter 
of 1932 — the production of cellulose has increased from 213 to 219 million 
kg, of paper from 83 to 86 million kg and of mechanical pulp from 42 to 48 
million kg, but on the other hand the manufacture of plywood has fallen off 
from 29,400 to 25,300 m%. The rapid pace at which these industries have 
developed is shown by the index of their volume (the level of 1926 100), 
which amounted for the quarter to: mechanical pulp 250, cellulose 210, 
newsprint 140 and plywood 120. The corresponding quantity figure for the 


sawmills (70) indicates the difficulties of this branch of industry clearly. — me qxzendon of 
P ss 3 rn ¥ - re p a pu Pp 
The paper and pulp mills have still orders in hand to a satisfactory degree: mills has conti- 


nued. 


at the end of March the orders in hand represented for mechanical pulp 9, for 
cellulose 7 and for paper 8 months’ normal output. 


HOME TRADE. The turnover in commodity trade has increased to 
a striking extent since the first quarter of 1932. Of the 43 firms that supply 
data for the Unitas index of commodity trade, only 5 report smaller sales 





Index of home trade; 1926=100 


Central cooperative concerns Associations of rural dealers Private firms 
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33 3. this year than during the same time last year. The development for all firms 
is given in the following table: 


Index of commodity trade; converted monthly figures for 1926=- 100 


Year January February March TJ quarter 


: 192 136 136 120 130 
Specie tose 300 G6 gg 
ably lively. 1931 go 85 go 88 
1932 86 82 82 83 

1933 102 96 96 98 


Although wholesale prices this year on the local market were about 4% 
below the level of last year for the first quarter, the total sales were neverthe- 
less appreciably higher on this occasion. In the case of the central cooperative 
concerns and the associations of rural dealers the increase exceeded 20%, 
but in the case of private firms it was only 10%. Part of this increase 
is, however, accounted for by the fact that during the first quarter of 1932 
commodity trade was at a standstill after the forced turnover in the autumn 
of 1931. 

Payment conditions seem still to be satisfactory and the figures both 


for protested bills and bankruptcy proceedings instituted are again falling off. 
For protested bills 


and bankruptcies Protested bills and bankruptcies during the first quarier 
the development F ; 
j curves are again Protested bills Bankruptcies 

pt agp ean Year Number Mill. mks. Number 
— 1929 3 389 19.8 254 
1930 5 761 38.8 515 
1931 5 916 39.5 587 
| 1932 6 348 47.2 610 
1933 2791 14.1 409 


PRICES. On the whole prices have continued their downward course. 

li The former great fall for local agricultural produce on the home market 

“ ceased, indeed, at any rate temporarily, but for local industrial products, 

Be particularly for leather and textile goods and for building materials, prices on 

fe the home market had to be reduced still further. The prices of imported 

Db goods (c.i.f.) dropped even more, partly due to a continued fall in prices 

rong Meg qar-in the world markets, and partly to purchases having been concentrated 

continued to fall. more and more in countries with a low currency; the drop in c.i.f. prices 

. did not, however, cause quite the same reduction in the level of wholesale 

a prices. In the case of export prices the development was less uniform; there 

was a slight rise in timber, paper and pulp, but for agricultural produce the 
decrease was still very great. The cost of living also continued to fall. | 
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During the period since Finland abandoned the gold standard in the au- 


tumn of 1931 the course of prices has brought about a distinct change in the !™ spite of the 
continued fall in 


position. Import prices have risen to date over 30% c.i.f. or over 20% includ- Prices of late the 
level — except for 


ing duty. Among other goods for the home market industrial products have the cost of living 
< and exported ag- 


only risen 5%, but agricultural produce twice as much. For export, however, ricultural produce 
y /0> J ?__ was appreci- 


agricultural produce has had to be reduced 7% in price, while prices for all bly higher at the 
é beginning of the 


exported goods were raised 6%. It is remarkable that, in spite of the rising second quarter 
. de R . v than when Fin- 
wholesale prices, the cost of living in Finland — measured by the index 4 entenes 
. gold. 
of the Ministry for Social Affairs — has nevertheless dropped slightly during 


this period, by more than 1%. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The prices of shares were weak during 
January and February, but rose again subsequently in consequence of the 
lowering of rates of interest, so that the Unitas index for shares registered 
an increase of 3% for the quarter. 

Index for shares; 1926=100 , ; 
Change in 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1933 1933 % during 
Mch. Mch. Mch. Mch. Jan. Feb. Mch. the quarter 


N. Féreningsbanken 131 126 116 110 109 4107 110 +2 

Kansallispankki I4I 130 I10 85 69 69 76 t 9 

Helsingfors Bank $7 ta5 32 10% 76 72 79 + £ 

Kymmene 130 126 «12 133 #150 148 8 149 = ¥ ¢ 

Kemi 110 96 50 51 55 54 61 biz age 3 gap 
Tammerfors Linne 143 136 «110 «10 «2 «2 121 + © _ shares — this time 
De Forenade Ylle 82 49 37 40 51 50 51 + 2 also of bank 
Finlayson 153 99 83 93 g2 87 88 x § pony oe a 
Pargas 294 212 175 184 187 193 197 7 tendency. 
Finska Socker 14 142 «171 182 169 «©6163 171 Soe 

Strengberg 130 )=sdI'ITI 89 83 83 78 78 —10 

F. A. A. 112 -73)——5§3i—iC HSS +25 

Interurbana Telefon 128 613906147. «138~—SO137)0 1360S 137 =. 

Banks 14% 133 110 94 81 79 8s + 3 

Industrials yo 6127) «1090 sTIZes—saT22esd220— DF 7 ae 

All shares 142 129 109 103 97 95 100 + ¥ 


For stocks, on the contrary, there was an uninterrupted rise in prices from 
month to month; for the whole quarter, however, the increase was no more 
than barely 4%. 


Index for prices of stocks; 1926 = 100 


1929 1930 =61931 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Mch. Mch. Mch. Mch. Jan. Feb. Mch. 


State 102.9 97-9 104.1 94.3 98.1 99.1 I0T.o The turnover on 
a: : é the Stock Ex- 
Municipal 102.9 98.8 100.7 93.4 99.2 98.0 99.9 pg on 
Bank 103.2 99.8 101.3 93.6 100.5 100.2 99.4 insignificant 
General index 102.8 98.1% 102.9 93.9 98.3 98.7 100.5 
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The demand for stocks and shares was generally poor and the business 


done on the Helsingfors Stock Exchange during the quarter did not exceed 
41 million marks against 55 millions during the previous quarter. 





Rates of exchange since Dec. 1931 


(The curves represent the rate for Finnish marks in relation to dollars, sterling and swedish crowns ; 
par of exchange — 100) 





Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apl. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apl. 
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Figures for the last day in mill. mks 

















THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 
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| Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits | 
| Year ——-— pimatianisil 
Gold re- | Note Home ; Excess | Redis- || financial 
| Month | erve, ~4 | Note pio Deposits | of | counted || institu- 
eign exch.| | | credits | bills tions 
| 1927 1 676 697 | 810 5287 | 1136 55 10 631 
| 1928 1 036 209 1 556 5 843 | 2145 604 II 703 
| 1929 971 535 | 1 381 5 995 2 085 490 1207! 
1930 I 114 518 935 6 142 I 502 147 12551 
1931 716 306 | 1309 5744 1 319 461 12 264 
1932 810 492 | 1218 5 548 | 1 067 296 12 061 
932 Jan. 724 416 1129 || §715 1149 | 373 12 §74 
Feb. 889 356 1 060 | 5 692 ro2r | 243 12 514 
March 954 415 972 5 754 855 | 180 12 580 
April go2 418 945 | 5739 939 | 148 12 526 
May | 854 | 423 944 || 5 699 933 | 143 12 403 
June | = 759 | 422 95° || 5 796 885 | 134 12 477 
July | 743 | 422 992 || 5 768 890 | 129 12 508 
Aug. || 815 | 430 1024 | § 703 1083, 163 || 12244 
Sept. | 803. | 497 1173 5 626 1226 | 224 || 12020 
Oct. | 769 | 507 I 220 | 5 559 1 285 240 || 11 859 
Nov. | 763 ° 497 1259 || 5493 1 369 274 «|| «11722 
Dec. 810 | 492 1218 || 5 548 1 067 296 || 12061 
1933Jan. 992 462 1058 || § 566 874 231 12 251 | 
Feb. 1 076 423 970 || 5 586 784 137 || 12372 | 
March) 1 077 534 994 || 5672 704 gt || 12 516 | 
miu. Notes in circulation—| Net foreign balances 
mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) 
| 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
1300 
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Credits of the Bank of Finland 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 















































































































Raw mate- . ? 
| Ss 3. Year — ~ | rials,semi-| Finished Live Gold, “ Total || Volume | 
3 stutts, | finished ‘oods animals |V“"? “UCM imports || index | 
Month || beverages 8 & minted P | | 
products | 1 | 
5s | 
1927 I 533 1 645 3°197 4 7 6 386 113 | | 
1928 2 088 1 984 3921 10 10 8013 I4I | 
1929 1932 I 700 3 352 7 Ke) 7 OOI 125 | 
1930 I 259 1548 2410 3 28 5 248 109 | 
1931 709 1 026 I 713 3 14 3 465 80 | | 
1932 887 I 154 1456 0.4 5 3 502 67 | : 
1932 Jan. 33 49 88 O.o1 O.2 170 56 | 
Feb. 37 49 78 0.01 O.5 165 64 | 
| March 42 51 77 0.004 0.7 171 52 
| April 62 69 92 0.03 0.3 223 58 | 
May 82 88 | 40 Our 0.3 311 62 
June 95 104 | 116 0.02 0.4 || 315 72 
July 91 94 115 O02 | 03 || 301 73 
Aug. | 102 IIo 120 0.03 0.2 = || 332 78 
Sept. 108 | 124 135 0.02 0.7 367 80 
| Oct. 74 146 173 O.1 0.3 393 7o 
Nov. 86 156 131 0.02 0.7 || 373 74 
Dec. 75 115 191 0.03 0.3 = || 381 60 
i 
1933 Jan. i 48 76 92 0.04 | 0.3 || 216 85 | 
Feb. | 53 59 79 0.04 | 0.3 II 191 84 CO 
March! 68 | 63 CO 123 | 0.02 | 0.5 ll 255 _ 88 | 
po Monthly figures = Imports of articles of consumption | = Average for 12 months a +t 
500 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 “T. a 
I, » a q 
308 | ww 15 
| 
alll - 
100 | | | | o 
i | 
‘ WV 
1 3 5 7 e ou 1 3 5 Z % u 1 3 $8 7 9 wu 1 3 5 7 9 w 
= Monthly figures = § Imports of goods for production | = Average for 12 months ps z 
500 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | ss 
“ 
| mw 
» 
' | w 

















EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 





































































































| Year Wood- poe | Animal Other Total Volume | 
| Month | goods fas og foodstuffs | exports exports index | 
: 
| 1927 3711 1 678 565 370 | 6324 | 12 | 
1928 3 481 1 867 512 385 || 6.245 III 
1929 3 481 I 9OI 599 449 | 6430 117 
| 1930 2 625 1 840 51 421 | 5404 102 
| 1931 1772 1 828 515 342 || 4.457 101 
| | 1932 1 657 2 057 517 foo =| 4.631 105 
| 1932Jan. 47 139 51 32—CCSY 269 166 
Feb. 48 197 49 25 319 224 
March 32 121 40 19 212 135 
April 40 179 | 52 | 29 291 148 
May 83 169 39 | 35 326 110 
June 244 166 | 39 44 493 IIo 
July 270 171 38 20 499 84 
Aug. | 187 169 | 42 24 422 78 
Sept. || 186 182 | 43 44 | 455 84 
Oct. | 203 177 42 49 471 ‘|| 86 
Nov. | 200 180 38 43 461 101 
Dec. | 117 216 44 36—CisS 413 125 
|1933Jan. || 52 169 40 34 CO 295 217 
Feb. | 33 130 40 29 «| 232 193 
a a ee ee a 
a ¥ Monthly figures =f Exports of sawn timber | == Average for 12 menthe 1000 
_ 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 . = 
s &l ~ 
sl 150 
wa . 100 
10 » 
1 3 5 7 9 u § 7 a 5 7 9 1! 
- my i ; 1000 
5 tons Monthly figures =] Exports of cellulose | = Average for 12 months ton. 
- 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 100 
e 0 
‘ ws | | Cy 
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U3 | INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 
— 
r ( ] | tome Paper | | Mechanical _——- l 
[oy timber | Newsprint| Other | Cellulose pulp Plywood 
| $33 * | ear Sold for ship- paper paper Orders in hand| Orders in hand Reticte, | 
Month ping season (Orders in hand Orders in hand | Tons Tons in cub. metre 
Stds Tons | Tons | Dry weight | Dry weight . ' 
End of | End of | End of End of | End of 
1927. || 1250000! 106000 | 36000 | 251000 79 000 88 100 
1928 || } 150000 | 153000 | 38 000 361 000 100000 | 105000 
1929 1180000 | 143000 | 41000 425 000 144 000 146 500 
1930 925000 | 156000 32 000 489 000 116 000 138 400 
| 1931 750000 | 140000 | 23000 490 000 52 000 III 400 
| 1932 || 725000} 168000 | 35000 470 000 210 000 IOI 500 
| 1932 Jan. | 115 000 149000 | 22000 493 000 53 000 10 100 
Feb. || 150000 139000 | 23000 §27 000 76 000 10 700 
| Match ! 185 000 126 000 22 000 522 000 76000 | 8 600 
April || 250000 118000 | 18 000 500 000 87000 | 7 800 
May 310000 | 106000 | 16 000 494000 | 72000 | 7.900 
June | 360000; 97000 | 15000 | 480000 | 80000 | 6 600 
July 410000 | 131000 | 14000 | 474000 | 164000 | 5 800 
Aug. 490 000 130 000 12 000 436 000 | 155 000 | 8 000 
Sept. 575 000 135 000 15000 | 488000 | 171000 8 300 
| Oct. 660 000 163 000 19000 | 497 000 | 210000 | 8 80c 
Nov. | 700000 163 000 29000 | 514000 | 198000 | 9 500 
| Dec. || 725000 | 168000 35 000 | 470 000 210 000 9 400 
|1933Jan. || 240000 | 195 000 33 000 468 o00 161 000 7 900 
Feb. || 305 0co 187000 | 33000 | 467 000 142000 | 8 200 
Match || 370000 196000 | 36000 | 480000 134 000 9 200 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries + 
%9 Paper and pulp products =— Consecutive 12 months figures; 1926=100 hos Sawn timber : 
200 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 a e 
160 | | “ 200 
120 | 1 Bs 
a } + 
cy | ‘ . 
Wh 
ut yt | | 1 { | | | 
i 3 5 7 9 1 3 5 7 9 on i] 3 s 7 9 i 3 5 7 9 WU { 3 5 7 9 
Value of industrial production 4 
" %o Local industry = J Consecutive 12 months figures; 1926 == 100 | = Exporting industries " rupte 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 








"Sales of the!|Sales of tl thell 






































| Sales on ll meiiwe 
| | y 
centralcoop-| associations||the Helsing-|| Protested Bankrupt- goods 
Year erative or-| of rural || fors Stock bills cies | traffic 
Month ganisations | _dealers Exchange Mill. track-axle| 
| Mill. mks Mill. mks || Mill. mks Mill. mks Namber km 
1927. || +1926 | 865 784 37 857 671 
1928 2295 | 1073 511 43 889 665 
1929 2274 | 1037 168 103 I 401 653 
1930 2015 | QI4 180 127 1945 592 
1931 «|| «31714 S| 750 306 163 2417 || 540 
1932 | 1682 | 745 162 104 1915 | 554 
1932Jan. | 103 | 40 20 14.4 215 | 42 
Feb. | 100) | 4! 15 16.4 222 51 
March | 131 $30 12 16.4 156 || 50 
April || 160 61 14 8.5 | 188 i 50 
May | 2 68 9 A | 160 | 46 
June | 14r | 69 8 8.3 | 137 | 50 
July | 157 | 7° 7 7:2 99 | 47 
Aug. | 162 78 10 | 5-8 124 | 42 
Sept. | 156 7 OY 12 5+5 143 } 43 
Oct. | 151 68 | 15 I 5-0 | 184 | 44 
Nov. | 148 66 | 24 || 46 | 161 45 
Dec. | 121 60 || 16 3.8 | 126 44 
1933 Jan. 125 51 | 15 | 4.2 | 146 43 
Feb. 123 54, CO 15 || 3 137 47 
March || 156 | 67 12 | 5.6 |i ‘ | . 
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Turnover in wholesale trade 


Consecutive 12 months figures 
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INDICES OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING 


















































1926 = 100 id 
a i . Helsingfors Stock 
| -_ Value of production Value of || Exchange prices —_ 
: internal of 
| Month || Local |Exporting) All trade Shares | Stocks || living 
| industry | industry | industry 
} | 
1927 102 115 107 III 152 | 107 102 
1928 119 114 117 132 170 6| «108 104 
1929 114 107 III 128 135 101 104 
1930 105 gl 99 112 129 100 95 
1931 86 69 79 96 104 97 87 
1932 go 76 84 94 99 96 87 
1932 Jan. 79 82 80 86 105 85 90 
Feb. 78 84 80 81 102 92 89 j 
Match 69 75 71 81 || = 103 94 89 
April 88 85 87 93 || 98 95 87 
May 87 74 83 96 | 96 97 86 
June 84 71 79 100 )=— || Ss (94 96 85 
July | 88 73 82 103 || 95 98 86 
Aug. || ‘108 69 93 Ior_ | 98 99 86 
Sept. | 95 7o 86 | 93 || 101 99 86 
Oct. || 96 62 85 | 8 «|| «8 | 99 86 
Nov. || 97 73 88 | 96 || 98 | 98 87 
Dec. 1 104 82 95 | 106 | 97 97 86 
1933 Jan. } 82 73 78 | 102 97 | 98 85 
Feb. | 87 79 84 96 | O95 99 85 
q March || _ gt 79 86 | 96 | 100 | 100 || 84 

















% 9 Industrial shares =] 


Prices of shares on Helsing fors Stock Exchange 


Averages for 1926 = 100 


| = Bank shares ' 
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COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 
Indices; 1926 = 100 
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‘ Foreign trade 
Wholesale prices Valeo gue enh 
Year |. : —-— 2 
General || Agricul- : q | 
Month index, tural peer pn i | Imported) Exported 
Local || products, | “Finnish exported | exported || goods | goods 
products |} Finnish | | 
1927 IOI 104 100 103 88 98 100 
1928 102 110 102 104 85 99 99 
1929 98 100 99 103 84 95 96 
1930 go 82 96 98 77 82 go 
1931 84 72 gI 77 66 70 75 
1932 go 74 94 77 65 79 73 
1932 Jan. 94 78 94 87 7° 82 714 
Feb. 93 78 95 82 69 83 77 
March 92 77 95 80 68 79 73 
April 89 73 94 77 67 77 72 
May 88 72 93 76 65 74 73 
June 87 71 93 74 63 74 73 
July 89 73 93 77 65 76 74 
Aug. 89 72 93 74 63 78 72 
Sept. 9° 72 93 73 63 78 73 
Oct. 90 72 93 72 63 81 7° 
Nov. gI 74 93 73 63 80 7° 
Dec. go 72 93 78 64 85 69 
1933 Jan. go 73 92 78 63 77 67 
Feb. 89 74 92 78 63 78 69 
March! 89 72 91 78 64 81 68 





























Prices in the home market 


Mo Local industrial products = J 


Prices in 1926= 100 


|= Local agricultural products 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE UNITAS FIGURES 


The tables and diagrams in Unitas are based partly on official statistics, partly on data collected by the bank 
itself. For the sake of clearness the materials are presented in a uniform way. For this purpose all the index 


figures are founded on the same basis — the year 1926; with this object new index figures have been drawn up ,. 


and some old ones have been calculated afresh in the bank. % 
THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the materials provided by the | 

official banking statistics. — In calculating the surplus of credits of the Joint Stock banks inland bills, loans, advances 

on cash credit and the debits of home correspondents have been included in credits, while deposit and savings 


ts, current ts and the credits of home correspondents are included in deposit The deposits in finan. » 








cial institutions embrace deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings banks, the Post Office Savings bank and the 3 
savings funds of the co-operative societies. — In the diagram of the balance of payments to foreign countries bills | 


a + aA 


and corr 





Pp are reck as assets, correspondents as indebtedness. 
IMPORTS. A comparison of international trade statistics is made difficult by the different methods of compil- 


ing statistics in various countries. To remove this obstacle a partial uniformity of trade statistics in different ay 


countries was decided on at a convention in Brussels in 1913. Some dozens of states joined the convention, though ~ 
Finland has not joined so far. — In the Unitas table of imports a new division has been introduced of the classes | 
of goods in our trade statistics, numbering about 1,600, according to the main groups of the Brussels convention. — ~ 
With regard to the volume index see below. 

EXPORTS. The figures for the volume of trade are intended to facilitate a comparison of the extent of trade 
independently of the fluctuations of prices during the different periods. With this object the value of trade for 
the periods stated in the tables for imports and exports has been calculated according to the same unchanged | 
prices (1926). The total values thus obtained are expressed — as the volume index — in percentage of the value 
for the corresponding period in 1926. In order to eliminate factors of a fortuitous nature which affect the distrib. — 
ution of trade among the different months, the monthly figures for 1926, which serve as the basis, have been | 
adjusted in accordance with the proportional distribution of trade by months for the whole period 1921 —1928. 

INDUSTRY. The data regarding industry have been obtained for the greater part from the industrial asso- 
ciations in the branches concerned; to a small extent the tables have been supplemented by direct statistics received 
from the concerns. — The sales figures of the sawmill industry are approximate and are based on data from con- 
cerns which represent altogether about 80 %, of such exports. — The figures for paper and cellulose are precise and 
are founded on statistics from all the producers in these branches but the figures for mechanical pulp and plywood 
are approximate according to precise data for about 85 % and about 80 % respectively of the production. 


COMMERCE. The tables and diagrams are based partly on official statistics, besides which particulars : 


have been obtained directly from the business houses concerned. — In the statistics of wholesale trade about 
1/3 of the total wholesale business in Finland is represented. 

LEVEL OF PRICES. The wholesale price index is the Central Statistical Office’s index. — The index figures _ 
for values per unit in foreign trade have been calculated for Unitas by using the materials available in the trade 
statistics. These index figures do not reflect the movement of prices; they are intended to express the proportion 
between the actual value of foreign trade during a certain period and the value it is calculated to possess according 
to the level of prices during the basic year 1926. They therefore indicate to what extent the fluctuation of prices 
influenced the total value of trade. 

INDEX FOR INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING. The index series for the value of production 
and home trade and for prices of shares have been calculated by the bank. — The figures for industry supplying 
the home market include about 40 % of the production of goods for the home market and have been obtained di- 
rectly from the concerns. — For the exporting industries the data for quantities bave been obtained partly from 
industrial associations, partly from the concerns themselves; the data refer to about 90 % of all the exporting 
industries. The data regarding prices are those of the Central Statistical Office. — The general index for all industry 
is calculated from the two foregoing series, the proportionate share of the different industries in total production 
being employed as the weighting figures. — The data for the value of home trade are obtained from about 50 
large firms representing altogether about 1/3 of the wholesale trade of the country. — The index for shares is based 
on 14 representative Stock Exchange papers; their share in the index is proportionate to the sizeofthe share capital 
of the different concerns in 1926. — The index for prices of stocks refers to 16 stocks, of which 4 are State, 
4 Municipal, 4 banking and 4 industrial, each taken in proportion to the outstanding amount of the different 
loans in 1926. — The cost of living index which is officially calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs on the 
basis of 1913, is given here with 1926 as a basis, converted according to the same method and with the same mate- 
rials as the Ministry for Social Affairs employs for its index. 








